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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


REPORT ON THE FIFTH INTERAMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


O what degree, and on what subjects, do philosophers in the 

Americas meet on common ground? A partial answer was pro- 
vided at the joint meeting of the Fifth Interamerican Congress of 
Philosophy and the Sociedad Interamericana de Filosofia, held 
at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., July 8-12, 1957. There 
were approximately forty-five papers in five plenary sessions and 
sixteen other separate meetings, and ample opportunity for in- 
formal philosophical shoptalk. Only a few of the papers can be 
commented on in this brief report.’ 

The plenary session on ‘‘Philosophy and Philosophers’’ included 
papers by F. H. Anderson (Toronto), Jorge Millas (University of 
Chile), and R. J. Henle (Saint Louis University). In his ‘‘In- 
telligence and Modern Philosophers,’’ Professor Henle proposed 
‘*reflective intelligence’’ as a meta-inquiry about the act of think- 
ing about some other object—the primary reflections upon im- 
mediate experience. Cornelius Krusé (Wesleyan University) dis- 
cussed the pertinence of Royce’s concept of loyalty and community, 
and drew spirited support, led chiefly by Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
of Mexico. José Vasconcelos (Mexico), in ‘‘The Stage of Har- 
mony in Philosophical Thought,’’ maintained that ‘‘philosophy in 
the modern sense is subordinate to the factor of harmony according 
to the way Plato understands it .. . in the Timaeus, . . . in seeking 
the Logos.’’ In the second plenary session, ‘‘Notes for a Science 
of Human Self-Creation (Ethology)’’ was read by Manuel Granell 
(Central University, Caracas, Venezuela). C. J. Ducasse (Brown 
University) offered ‘‘Life, Telism, and Mechanism’’: after pro- 


1 An extraordinary communication was Walter R. Corti’s report on the 
new International Philosophical Academy in Switzerland. In 1955, in Zurich, 
a planning committee was formed, and an international committee is now 
being organized. Among its plans is the establishment of an institute for 
European students of the history of American thought, institutions, and 
traditions. The Academy will be the hub of a world-wide scholarly organiza- 
tion actively engaged in philosophical research. Further information can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Academy, Bauhuette der Akademie, 
Kapfsteig 44, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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posing refutations of three objections to telism, he stated that a 
necessary and sufficient condition for purposiveness in an activity 
is ‘‘that what directly incites the activity should be either wholly 
or in part a conation.’’ In purposive activity, ‘‘desire’’ is not 
blind, but is conation conjoined with an idea of its conatum; and 
analysis of such conations shows telism to be ‘‘the only type of 
explanation in sight for the life processes.’’ 

In the plenary session on ‘‘Human Conduct,’’ Eduardo Garcia 
Maynez (Mexico) read ‘‘The Concept and Role of Definitions in 
the Legal Field,’’ an acute analytical review of the problems and 
the literature, coupled with proposals for the clarification of legal 
definitions. Miguel Reale (University of Sao Paulo, Brazil), dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Crisis of Juridic Normativism and the Need for a 
Concrete Normality.’’ For Professor Reale, law is intrinsically 
normative: its rules express both a logical order and ‘‘the moral 
need for a behavior to which are previously tied certain conse- 
quences. These consequences are seen generically in advance, but 
they are .. . determined concretely ... [in each case].’’ The ‘‘tri- 
dimensionality’’ of law is a dialectical process in which facts, values, 
and norms—‘‘three moments of a social experience whose nature is 
bilateral-attributive’’—become integrated. In ‘‘Sovereignty and 
the Idea of Republic’’ C. W. Hendel (Yale) stated that the fate 
of the system called the ‘‘republic’’ depends on the recognition that 
sovereignty and the true republic are incompatible. This paper 
evoked considerable discussion from the Latin American delegates. 
Dr. Luis Recaséns Siches (Mexico) insisted on ‘‘national auton- 
omy’’ rather than ‘‘sovereignty,’’ to allow the international com- 
munity to act with regard to the affairs of individual nations. 
Time did not permit discussion of this proposal, nor an examina- 
tion of sovereignty in relation to the concept of derived authority. 

John A. Irving (University of Toronto) spoke on ‘‘The 
Aesthetic Temper in Ethies.’’ A system of ethics will have sig- 
nificance ‘‘insofar as the language in which it is expressed is capable 
of arousing in us the aesthetic attitudes towards Life, Society, and 
the Universe experienced by its author.’’ Acknowledging the role 
of linguistic analysis, Professor Irving denied that emotive language 
is the sole aspect of ethical systems. 

The plenary session on ‘‘ Kierkegaard and Heidegger’’ presented 
two of the best papers of the conference. Kierkegaard’s claim in 
the Concluding Unscientific Postscript that ‘‘truth is subjectivity’’ 
was critically examined by Arthur E. Murphy (University of 
Washington). It is regrettable that this paper did not evoke ex- 
tensive discussion from the floor, especially in view of the great 
interest in existentialism in Latin America. F. J. von Rintelen 
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(University of Mainz) had as his main theme ‘‘Heidegger’s Ex- 
istentialism,’’ and stated that he does see much that is ‘‘genuine 
and new’’ in Heidegger’s analysis of existence. The ‘‘projection 
into the truths of Being’’ which Heidegger demands is ‘‘an inner 
human act or project in which the originality of Being discloses 
itself, . . . that free projection within which the essence of our 
being there reveals itself. It is this meaning which is implied in 
Heidegger’s often misunderstood phrase that ‘essence itself is ex- 
istence.’’’ Angst is ‘‘an ontological, existential phenomenon and, 
as such, is our basic experience. .. . Insofar as Heidegger here points 
up the forlornness and deep melancholy of human existence, he 
has become the spokesman for the feeling of our times.’’ Pro- 
fessor von Rintelen admitted the difficulties in criticizing Heidegger 
‘*because the presuppositions of such criticism—that we have at 
least terms and concepts which are amenable to a common and 
meaningful elucidation and understanding—are lacking.’’ He con- 
cluded as follows: ‘‘Up to a certain point, Heidegger may be re- 
garded as a revived Hegel, but without the speculative part of 
Hegel’s philosophy, for even more Heidegger shares Kant’s skepti- 
cism with respect to rational metaphysics. In the works of Heideg- 
ger we encounter an earnest effort to transcend philosophy as 
rational science in order to be taught and guided by poetry.’” 
Professor Eduardo Nicol of Mexico commented: ‘‘The mixing of 
poetry and philosophy results, not in a poetic philosophy, but in a 
sophism; and when one mixes ‘poetry’ with law and justice, one 
gets fascism. The exodus of philosophy towards poetry is not a 
sign of the weakness of philosophy, but of the impotence of philoso- 
phers.’’ Discussion by several Latin American delegates elucidated 
the progressive changes in Heidegger’s position, especially the 
Hegelian element. In the separate session on Existentialism, an 
excellent paper by Andrés Avelino (Dominican Republic), ‘‘The 
Antinomic Problems of Heidegger’s Existentialism,’’ focused on 
both conceptual and terminological issues. In a paper entitled 
‘‘Un Bosquejo Valorativo del Existencialismo,’’ Augustin Basave 
(Mexico) offered a critique of both earlier Christian existentialism 
and that of Sartre, Heidegger, and others. Here again was sym- 
pathetic recognition of the background of social catastrophe that 
stimulated contemporary existentialism. This session also heard 
J. A. Franquiz (West Virginia Wesleyan College) and A. J. 
Casares (Argentina). 

The plenary session on Value and Ontology produced two 
papers. In ‘‘Value and Situation,’’ Risieri Frondizi (Buenos 
Aires University) criticized ‘‘axiologic objectivism’’ and ‘‘axiologic 
subjectivism’’ for placing ‘‘more emphasis on being consistent with 
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themselves than on discovering the nature of value.’’ Actually, 
he said, the proportion of subjective and objective elements is a 
function of the evaluative situation; and basic to all situations is 
‘‘a subject evaluating an object that we call valuable.’’ Jaime 
Vélez Saenz (National University, Bogota, Colombia) criticized 
Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, in his paper ‘‘On the Ontology 
of Values.’’ He maintained that a sharp dichotomy between value 
and being is groundless; and that ‘‘the fact and meaning of value 
can best be understood only if considered in the light of the real 
relations that arise when things come actually into contact with 
each other on the level of existence.’’ In the meeting devoted to 
Theory of Value, ‘‘ Value and Valuation,’’ by Walter Blumenfeld 
(Lima, Peru), was philosophically excellent, firmly grounded in 
psychological theory, and socially sensitive. Oliver A. Johnson 
(California, Riverside) argued cogently for ‘‘The Necessity of 
Value in a World of Facts”’ ; i.e., that the dichotomy between science 
and value is false because science itself rests upon value assump- 
tions. Statements of preference have the self as subject; while 
evaluational statements have, as their subjects, objects being judged. 
There are four types of preference governing the choice and re- 
jection of scientific theory: the principles of simplicity, fecundity, 
empirical confirmability, and logical consistency. Professor John- 
son argued that the first two principles cannot be demonstrated to 
rest upon evaluations ; that the principle of empirical confirmability 
does presuppose evaluation; and that the principle of logical con- 
sistency is likewise not arbitrary, but unavoidable, and thus neces- 
sarily presupposes an evaluation. Peter A. Bertocci (Boston Uni- 
versity) dealt with ‘‘The Person, Obligation, and Value,’’ main- 
taining that obligatoriness is a sui generis quality of personal ex- 
perience. Value-experiences become norms for persons because, 
when critically selected, they become guides to creative fulfillment. 
There was also a short paper by J. Cruz Costa (University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

The papers on ‘‘ Logic and Truth”’ were typical of philosophical 
analysis in the United States. G. Nakhnikian (Wayne) and W. C. 
Salmon (Brown) took penetrating analytical issue with Ayer, 
Broad, and John Wisdom in a rigorously detailed paper entitled 
‘* *Exists’ as a Predicate.’’? A creative paper, ‘‘The Notion of 
Analytic Truth,’’ was presented by R. M. Martin (Pennsylvania). 
Using only a first-order logic and presupposing only a very re- 
stricted semantical basis, he discussed as object-languages ‘‘the 
simple, applied functional calculi of first order in essentially the 
sense of Church.’’ All the meta-languages were formalized as 
first-order languages of this kind, and ‘‘eztensional in an appro- 
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priate sense. This circumstance provides an argument that neither 
intensional meta-languages nor meta-languages of higher order are 
needed for the theory of analytic truth for first order object-lan- 
guages.’’ In ‘‘Nominalism, Empiricism, and Universals,’’ Arthur 
Pap (Yale) suggested ‘‘that we combine a relational conception of 
physical space and time (or physical space-time) with absolute 
phenomenal locations as the true ‘principle of individuation’. . . 
if we accept the token-reflexive ‘here-now’ as a primitive in what 
Russell has called a minimum vocabulary of a language capable of 
describing particulars, we can get along with names of qualitative 
and relational universals (including co-ordinates), and there will 
be no need for substrata. The objection that ‘being here-now 
perceived’ is itself a universal is invalid, because ‘here-now’ does 
not stand for a repeatable character but is a type each token of 
which denotes a different, phenomenal place-time.’’ In ‘‘The Anal- 
ysis of Thought,’’ H. A. Bedau (Princeton) reviewed the theories 
of Frege, Dewey, Ryle, Moore, Ayer, Mill, and Bradley. He dis- 
tinguished between conceptual thinking, the concept of thinking, 
and the conceptual analysis of thinking; and maintained that the 
philosophers he discussed failed to make one or more of these dis- 
tinctions, and consequently have also confused their methods of 
inquiry. 

In ‘‘Crisis of Science and Theory of Reason,’’ read in the 
Philosophy of Science session, Francisco Miréd Quesada (Peru) 
defended against historicistic criticism five ‘‘principles with super- 
historic foree,’’ viz., non-contradiction, explanation, necessary con- 
nection, the principle of unity (‘‘later investigation may show that 
this one can be reduced to that of explanation, or vice versa’’), and 
the principles of circularity and of constructivity. These, he said, 
are independent, and presuppose Peano’s postulates; he added that 
‘‘the principle of constructionism seems to me to be a natural fact.’’ 
Mario Bunge (University of Buenos Aires) discussed ‘‘The Causal 
Range of the Laws of Nature’’: ‘‘causalism, acausalism, and semi- 
causalism’’; the conditions for applicability of causal hypotheses; 
the range of validity of the causal principle; and the delimitation 
of the causal range of a particular law. In ‘‘Causality and Evolu- 
tion’’ Roberto Torretti (Chile) affirmed causality as necessary con- 
nection on a ‘‘functional base,’’ holding that ‘‘statistical determin- 
ism’’ is still determinism. If evolution is equivalent to change in 
direction, determinism in science presupposes it; nor does evolution 
as ‘‘change through time toward a more valuable goal’’ oppose the 
concept of causality. However, the fault with ‘‘emergent’’ evolu- 
tion is that we cannot talk about values until the novelty has 
emerged, and this contradicts deterministic science. Discussion cen- 
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tered about the axiological elements in evolutionary theories, and 
criticism of the author’s position on classical determinism. 

Thelma Z. Lavine’s ‘‘The Genetic Fallacy and the Sciences of 
Man’’ was important and challenging. Most contemporary accusa- 
tions of the genetic fallacy are negatively formulated examples of 
the attempt to prove the invalidity of a belief by its genesis. 
Actually, beliefs and values are natural events, to be contextually 
or situationally analyzed. The structural principles of situational- 
ism do demand validation by test rather than by genesis, but they 
‘‘have continual occasion to call into question the validity of situa- 
tionally and functionally irrelevant beliefs and valuations.’’. The 
traditionally formulated ‘‘genetic fallacy’’ omits the problematic 
situation from the logic of validation. Situationalism validates a 
belief by testing a circular system, in which the interactivity of 
problematic situation and responsive belief is according to invariant 
laws. Genetic reference is a necessary condition of the functional 
test. The implications for validity of the laws of situationalism can 
provide for evaluating a belief as implausible on the ground of its 
situational genesis, in the absence of a decisive functional test. 
The proper function of the genetic fallacy is to identify fallacious 
evaluations based on irrelevant genetic phenomena. Discussion was 
directed toward establishing the criteria for relevancy. 

The Logic and Ethics meeting produced three good essays. 
A. R. Anderson (Yale) analyzed ‘‘The Logic of Norms.’’ H. N. 
Castafieda (Guatemala, currently at Duke University) presented 
an excellent extensive treatment ‘‘On the Logie of Ends and 
Means.’’ Charles A. Baylis (Duke) examined ‘‘ Empirical Grounds 
for Normative Ethical Statements,’’ defining ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ 
in a way that ‘‘will leave them normative and yet make it possible 
to gain probable empirical knowledge of the truth or falsity of the 
statements in which they do occur.’’ Both, he averred, ‘‘can be 
defined in terms of normative preferability, of worthiness to be 
preferred.’’ The best paper on Ethics and Social Philosophy was 
‘‘Segregation and Desegregation as Complex Ethical Agreement,’’ 
by William T. Fontaine (University of Pennsylvania). Using 
Stevenson’s concept of ‘‘complex ethical agreement’’ as the touch- 
stone, the paper demonstrated the power of Stevenson’s meta- 
ethical method ; although part of the discussion from the floor served 
to reveal its poverty on the level of ethics. A delegate from a 
Southern State, likewise on the basis of Stevenson’s methodology, 
insisted that ‘‘agreement to disagree,’’ defined in this case as 
preservation of the status quo, was the genuine democratic solu- 
tion. The other two papers were by Leopoldo Zea (University of 
Mexico) and O. N. Derisi (Argentina). 
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There were four papers on Metaphysics and Cosmology. ‘‘ Ab- 
straction and the History of Geometry,’’ by Walter Cerf (Brook- 
lyn), denied that all abstraction is classification, and proposed three 
additional types: idealization, theorization, and formalization. 
These were explicated in the context of ideas of space. Professor 
Cerf saw a ‘‘family resemblance’’ between the types of abstraction, 
but no common denominator. Robert S. Brumbaugh (Yale) ana- 
lyzed ‘‘The Appearance of Time.’’ Eduardo Nicol (National 
University of Mexico) proposed a phenomenological metaphysics 
in his essay, ‘‘On the Apodictical Foundation of Metaphysical 
Science.’’ Charles Hartshorne (Emory) defended ‘‘The Primacy 
of Asymmetrical Relations as Clues to Philosophical Solutions.’’ 
Symmetry is actually ‘‘a special, complex, and partly negative 
ease’ of asymmetry. Professor Hartshorne applied this argu- 
ment to causal relations, the relation of experiencing, and the 
internality of relations. ‘‘There was an older terminology which 
spoke of the ‘subject’ and the ‘object’ of a relation, and this term- 
inology was more exact than the recent practice. . . . Both Bradley 
and his critics were wrangling over a false dilemma: that one must 
choose between a symmetrical internality and an equally symmetri- 
cal externality, of a relation with respect to its terms.’’ 

In the Philosophy of Law meeting, Luis Recaséns Siches (Na- 
tional University of Mexico) spoke on ‘‘Justice: Its Value Back- 
ground Implied by the Idea of Proportion.’’ He proposed a five- 
stage axiology of personal and cultural values, and concluded that 
the theory of justice must be subsumed under the philosophy of 
values, wherein lie the material criteria for equality, harmony, and 
proportionality. Ladislao Tarndéi de Tharné (Venezuela) offered 
a modal analysis of the ontological status of positive law, entitled 
‘* “Pogsibility’ and ‘Factuality’ of the ‘Being’ of ‘Law.’’’ Mer- 
cedes Garcia Tuduri de Coya (Cuba) discussed ‘‘The Essence and 
Form of Democracy.’’ In a paper entitled ‘‘The Inalienable Rights 
of the Human Person,’’ B. Mantilla Pineda (University of An- 
tioquia, Colombia) defended ‘‘a natural law based on values’’ 
against legal positivism, and favorably cited the proposals of 
Rudolph Stammler and Giorgio del Vecchio. 

The session on the Philosophy of Man included ‘‘Personal De- 
cision and Knowledge,’’ by W. D. Nietmann (College of the Pacific), 
who called attention to the personal factors and judgments which 
govern the distinctions presupposed by formal, empirical, and 
normative sciences. Judging is a willful mode of personal exist- 
ence—not in the sense that judgments are made irrationally, but 
because rationality does not apply directly to personal decision. 
Personal decision ‘‘authorizes the judgments whereby we create 
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knowledge as we put meanings together,’’ and knowledge is ‘‘thus 
merely a reflection of man’s existence.’? J. E. Smith (Yale) spoke 
on ‘‘Knowledge of Selves and the Theory of Interpretation’’— 
an inquiry into the theory that the self is a dynamic system of 
signs with a center of intention and purpose. Juan Adolfo Vazquez 
(University of Cordoba, Argentina) read a paper on philosophical 
anthropology entitled ‘‘The Idea of Man and the Planes of Entity.’’ 
He examined several ontologies with an emphasis on the different 
‘‘planes of entity’’ upon which man has been placed. His own 
proposed grouping involved a socio-historical dialectic operating 
within traditional Christian values. 

In ‘‘Problems of the Historical Method in Philosophy,’’ R. A. 
Tsanoff (Rice Institute) analyzed the special problems facing the 
historian of ideas that arise because ‘‘in the history of ideas the 
material itself is ideal.’’ Other papers of merit on the philosophy 
of history were by Pedro Vicente Aja (Cuba), Félix Schwartzmann 
(Chile), and A. R. Caponigri (University of Notre Dame). 

An outstanding contribution to ‘‘Philosophy in the Americas’’ 
was ‘‘The Role of Language in the Philosophy of John Dewey,”’ 
by E. G. Mesthene (Rand Corporation). It avoided mere restate- 
ment of Dewey’s writings, and analyzed both the reasons behind 
and the results of Dewey’s conscious use of a relational, action- 
oriented language of experience. Dewey’s proposition that the 
language of experience is the tool of philosophical inquiry was ex- 
plicated within the context of Experience and Nature, and ‘‘es- 
pecially the main conclusions of Dewey’s Logic . . . that the proc- 
ess of getting knowledge and the process of putting that knowledge 
into language are the same process. That is, inquiry and formu- 
lation are identical; they are one process, not two.’’ In addition 
to elaborating its implications, the author sought to establish ‘‘the 
continuity of Dewey’s work with the main line of classical epis- 
temology.’’ E. H. Madden (University of Connecticut) set forth 
the historical aspects of ‘‘Charles S. Peirce’s Search for a Method,’’ 
and thus threw light on the development of Peirce’s concern for 
scientific method. Arturo Ardao (Uruguay) offered ‘‘Art and 
Aesthetics in John Dewey and Pedro Figari.’’ 

Highlights of the Philosophy of Art meeting were ‘‘Proposals 
on the Logic of Esthetic Judgments’’ by Joseph Margolis (South 
Carolina), and ‘‘Beauty and Embodiment’’ by Arthur Berndtson 
(Missouri). Professor Margolis argued that ‘‘statements bearing 
properties very much like those of esthetic judgments are found 
in fields respectably entitled sciences... . It may be argued by 
analogy that esthetic judgments have their own assignable discipline 
and that the admission of apparently contrary judgments on a 
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given work of art need not, in itself, prejudice the objective and 
public status of these judgments.’’ He listed fourteen ‘‘minimal 
properties both of works of art and of esthetic judgments which 
are little open to dispute,’’ to support his thesis. Max Rieser (New 
York City) offered a richly documented discussion of ‘‘Meta- 
phorical Expression in the Plastic Arts’’; and Rosaura Garcia 
Tuduri (Cuban Society of Philosophy) read a contribution on 
**The Social Aspect of Art.’’ 

An essay of general interest was ‘‘Peripatetic Adversaries of 
Cartesianism in Seventeenth-Century France,’’ by Leonora C. 
Rosenfield (Maryland); and there were others on Descartes and 
Cartesianism by Camille Lhérisson (Haiti), Bogumil Jasinowski 
(Chile), and Robert C. Gilpin (Butler University). In ‘‘What 
is Left of the Categorical Imperative?’’ David Baumgardt 
(Columbia University) concluded that ‘‘all Kantian efforts in the 
field of concrete ethics must, of necessity, fail.’’ He emphasized 
the Critique of Practical Reason rather than the earlier Foundations 
of the Metaphysics of Morals. Only in the Critique does Kant 
‘‘explicitly refer to the problem of a proof, a ‘deduction’ of the 
validity of his supreme law of morals, and he does so in definite 
analogy to... the Critique of Pure Reason.’’ George A. Clark 
(Lafayette College) proposed that Mill’s ‘‘notorious analogy’’ 
between ‘‘visible’’ and ‘‘desirable’’ is logically valid when taken 
in its correct context. The meeting on ‘‘Philosophy of Philosophy’’ 
heard papers by William Gerber (Washington, D. C.), and H. 
Pifiera Llera (Cuba). Papers on Philosophy of Culture included 
those by Carlos Cossio (Argentina) and L. Pelayo Garcia (Para- 
guay), and two of special interest, ‘‘ Reflections on Culture’’ by 
José Echeverria (University of Puerto Rico), and ‘‘ Philosophical 
Anthropology and Cultural Process’’ by S. Vidal Muiioz (Chile). 

How ‘‘successful’’ was the Congress? The program was ex- 
tensive and well balanced; but alas, program committees do not 
control audiences. Many more of our Latin American colleagues 
attended ‘‘our’’ meetings than we did ‘‘theirs.’’ The plenary 
session on Kierkegaard and Heidegger was generally well attended, 
but few North Americans appeared for the session on Existential- 
ism. Attendance and good discussion prevailed in the Philosophy 
of Science, Logic and Truth, and Logic and Ethics meetings; but 
most North Americans ignored the sessions on Philosophy of 
Culture, Philosophy of Man, and Philosophy of Law. These latter, 
it would appear, are at best aspects of the ‘‘speculative philosophy”’ 
overloaded with ‘‘metaphysies,’’ that is the béte noire of our own 
and England’s bright young men. By contrast, our neighbors to 
the south are greatly concerned with these matters, and often regard 
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logic, philosophy of science, and even analytical ethics as ‘‘mere 
method.’’ And method they are, but, of course, not merely so. 
Here, if one may essay another general criticism, an effort to define 
terms and use them consistently would have enhanced many of the 
Latin American contributions. The fact remains, however, that the 
delegates from the United States, both in their attendance upon 
meetings and in their informal shoptalk, confined their attention 
too much to those subjects with which our journals are filled; and 
this despite radio headsets that furnished excellent simultaneous 
translation. 

Philosophy today in Latin America is the repository of many 
traditional and ‘‘neo’’ schools—Kantianism, Hegelian absolute 
idealism, Scholasticism,—and the existentialist thought has a sur- 
prisingly strong element of Augustinianism. But Latin America 
is equally the focus of recent and continuing democratic re- 
orientations, and is an area of rapid and diverse cultural change. 
North American historical perspective on Deism, environmentalism, 
‘‘agrarian democracy,’’ ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ Populism, Social Dar- 
Wwinism, and other ideas and movements should make clear in the 
North how and why Man, culture, society, and law are of major 
philosophical interest in Latin America. Most of our southern 
neighbors at the conference were young men, and many of them will 
actively teach at least two more generations and write for close 
to half a century. As a general rule, they received their proper 
hearing from the more mature generation of North American 
philosophers, rather than from their contemporaries. 

Some of the papers will no doubt he published. This reporter ? 
proposes that all of them be published in translation, appropriately 
distributed over the next five or six issues of the philosophical quar- 
terlies in North and South America. When this is completed, 
perhaps the American Philosophical Association could mimeograph 
an index for its members. This would still give almost another 
year for comment, criticism, and planning, as the next Interameri- 
can Congress is scheduled for Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1959. 


Samuet E. Guuck 
BONDED SCALE AND MACHINE Co., 


CoLuMsBus, OHIO 


2 This report is based in part on the work of Phyllis Gold Gluck. 
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HARTSHORNE AND THE PROBLEM OF THE IMMANENCE 
OF FEELING IN ART 


N 1934 Charles Hartshorne published a remarkably original 

book, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation,’ whose gen- 
eral thesis has a bearing on a variety of philosophical problems. In 
developing some of the implications for aesthetics which follow 
from his general argument, Hartshorne classified theories about 
the ‘‘immanence of feeling’’ in art into four fundamental types: 
the Confusion Theory, the Similarity Theory, the Inherence Theory, 
and the Identity Theory. He himself concluded that the latter 
theory is the only one which offers an adequate account of the 
facts. In a 1953 issue of this JourNaL, Hartshorne again defended 
the Identity Theory,’ arguing brilliantly for the qualitative simi- 
larity of sensations and emotions which it entails. In this paper 
I shall not, however, be concerned directly with his positive views. 
I wish rather to discuss the classification of theories of immanence 
he made in his book and the reasons he there offered for rejecting 
all except the Identity Theory. My purpose is to show that the 
superiority of this theory is not clear, and that Hartshorne’s pref- 
erence for it represents an ontological option not dictated by ex- 
clusively phenomenological or experimental considerations. 


I 


The theories of immanence discussed by Hartshorne are all 
attempts to account for the fact that observers frequently report 
the presence of feeling qualities in works of art (as well as in non- 
artistic perceptual objects). According to the first, or Confusion 


Theory, ‘‘the feeling does not... actually appear where the 
color or sound does, but only appears to appear there.’’*® That is, 
when a subject reports that he sees anxiety in a picture or hears 
gaiety in a musical composition, ‘‘he does not literally intuit such 
feelings as out there in space but only, by a confusion, imagines he 
so intuits them.’’* This type of explanation of the immanence 
of feeling in works of art is offered by numerous aestheticians 
who differ widely on other issues (for example, De Witt Parker, 
Santayana, and L. A. Reid). Perhaps the most familiar and in- 
fluential versions of the Confusion Theory are associationism and 
projectionism. But to explain the presence of feeling in sensuous 


1 University of Chicago Press, 1934. 


2‘*The Monistic Theory of Expression,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. L (1953), 
pp. 425-434. 


8 Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 175. 
4 Ibid. 
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presentations as the result either of association or of projection 
entails highly dubious assumptions which, as Hartshorne points out, 
are quite fatal to the theory. The assumptions are (1) that 
observers cannot distinguish between their own subjective feelings 
and feeling-characters located, phenomenally, in objects; and (2) 
that they cannot distinguish between their associations with an 
object and its directly-observed characteristics. Anyone who wishes 
to test the truth of these assumptions need ask himself only two 
crucial questions: (1) Has he ever listened to a musical composition 
or looked at a painting whose feeling-tone jarred with his own 
mood? If so, the feeling-tone of the art work must be something 
other than a mere displacement or projection of the mood. (2) 
Did he ever consciously note, upon re-reading a novel or re-visiting 
a building, that its affective character as now observed differed from 
that associated with it in memories? If so, he is not so hopelessly 
unable to discriminate as the theorists of associationism suppose him 
to be. The truth is that every version of the Confusion Theory 
requires us to deny the genuineness or accuracy of straightforward 
reports by observers. Consequently, the theory can hardly be said 
to explain, but only to explain away the very phenomena that call 
for clarification. The Confusion Theory, as Hartshorne justly 
remarks, is simply another ‘‘hypothesis of illusion.’’ 


IT 


The second or Similarity Theory represents an improvement on 
the Confusion Theory in that it treats the observed immanence of 
feeling in sensuous presentations as a genuine phenomenological 
fact. In order to explain the fact, this theory posits a similarity of 
structure between patterns of sensations and patterns of emotions. 
When observers describe a musical composition as ‘‘ecstatic,’’ it is 
this structural similarity between the sounds and the emotion of 
ecstasy to which they are calling attention. What we intuit ‘‘out 
there’’ in phenomenal space is a pattern which we recognize as 
similar to a familiar pattern often intuited ‘‘in here.’’ But, sup- 
posing this explanation of the immanance of feeling in works of 
art to be true as far as it goes, the question is, as Hartshorne says, 
Does it go far enough? What about unstructured sensuous data— 
such as a patch of pure, saturated red seen through an aperture or 
isolated on a neutral ground? The available experimental evi- 
dence shows that observers find such unstructured data also to be 
characterized by feeling-tone, a fact which clearly cannot be ac- 
counted for on the hypothesis of structural similarity alone. There 
is, it is true, evidence to show that feeling-tone becomes more pro- 
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nounced and determinate as soon as complexity, i.e., structure, is 
introduced (when, for example, the pure red is mixed with yellow, 
or the patch of red is placed in a context of other colors). For 
understandable reasons, however, defenders of the Similarity 
Theory from Plato to Pratt have tended to minimize or ignore the 
former type of evidence in favor of the latter where structural 
factors can be clearly discriminated.® 

In his 1953 article, Hartshorne showed how the Similarity 
Theory might be expanded to include qualitative as well as struc- 
tural similarities between sensation and emotion and thus to give a 
more adequate account of the facts. This did not represent a 
change in his own position, however; only a change of tactics. 
For, as he had already said in his book, ‘‘the stress upon similarity 
is distinguishable only in degree from the identity theory.’’* Pre- 
sumably, once the degree of similarity recognized by the Similarity 
Theory is increased to include the qualitative, the two theories be- 
came fundamentally the same. It is doubtful whether defenders of 


the Similarity Theory will take kindly to this sort of ‘‘expansion’’ 
of their views. 


Ill 


As Hartshorne formulates the third or Inherence Theory, ‘‘emo- 
tional tonality is a part or aspect of the color or sound quality, and 
may be distinguished from it by abstraction but not otherwise 
separated from it. According to this conception, redness without 
emotional tone can neither be conceived nor exist, just as a red 
devoid of spatial character or of a certain intensity is a nonsensical 
concept.’’* Hartshorne regards this theory as ‘‘perhaps the most 
untenable of all.’? And since it is usually those nearest to us whose 
heresies seem to us most unreasonable, his objections to the In- 
herence Theory will repay a detailed examination: 


. if feeling is conceived . . . as one or more of the dimensions of the at- 
tribute of ‘‘quality,’’ then we must ask if this dimension (or dimensions) is 
additional to the ordinary dimensions (e.g., the three dimensions of the color 


5 Rudolph Arnheim, whose recent book, Art and Visual Perception: <A 
Psychology of the Creative Eye, contains an excellent exposition of experi- 
mental findings in this area, maintains a Gestalt version of the Similarity 
Theory. His ambiguous position with respect to the emotional tone of simple 
colors is revealed in his language. For example, simple, unmixed colors are 
said to be ‘‘relatively’’ (not absolutely) neutral in emotional expression; 
mixture is said to ‘‘inerease’’ (not introduce) expressiveness. But such 
unincisive language blurs the distinctive features of the Similarity Theory to 
which he has elsewhere committed himself. 

6 Op. cit., p. 179. 

7 Ibid., pp. 176-177. 
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solid) or is identical with one (or more) of them. The former alternative will 
scarcely recommend itself. It would mean that a certain shade, hue, and 
saturation of red could retain its brightness, hue, and saturation while varying 
in affective tone, and that this change would be a change in quality of the 
same logical type as the change from red to pink or purple.8 


Hartshorne’s first objection is, then, that feeling-tone cannot be a 
distinct dimension of color (or of any phenomenal quality) since 
it cannot be shown to vary while other dimensions remain constant. 
The assumption is that the experimental criterion of a valid phe- 
nomenal dimension includes its iadependent variability. But, as 
we shall presently see, this assumption has been shown to be un- 
warranted by recent developments in the experimental psychology 
of sensation. 

According to the traditional psychological doctrine of the at- 
tributes of sensation formulated before the turn of the century, the 
criteria which a perceived character must satisfy in order to 
qualify as a valid phenomenal dimension are two: imseparabiity 
and independent variability.® That is, hue qualifies as a valid 
dimension of color if there is no perceived color without hue and 
if hue varies independently of brightness and saturation. More- 
over, ever since Galileo correlated variations in pitch with variations 
in stimulus frequency and Newton established similar correlations 
for the attributes of color, psychologists have assumed that cor- 
relations between phenomenal dimensions and dimensions of the 
stimulus were one-to-one. That is, it has been customary to say 
that the three familiar attributes of color—hue, saturation, and 
brightness—depend, respectively, upon the wave-length, the energy, 
and the mixture of wave-lengths in light. But this correlation of 
three-to-three can no longer be considered a correlation of one-to- 
one. For hue has been shown to vary with energy when wave- 
length is constant ; brightness to vary with wave-length when energy 
is constant; and saturation to exhibit a similar multiple depend- 
ency.2° In other words, phenomenal attributes have been shown 
to be joint functions of dimensions of the stimulus. No one of them, 
therefore, can vary im complete independence of the others. 


8 Ibid., p. 125. 

9 The information about the history of the doctrine of psychological attri- 
butes is paraphrased from E. G. Boring’s Sensation and Perception in the 
History of Experimental Psychology, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
York, 1942, pp. 20 ff. 

10 The equations describing these relations are technical and bear only 
indirectly on my general point. For details of these findings see E. G. Boring, 
‘‘The Relation of the Attributes of Sensation to the Dimensions of the 
Stimulus,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 2 (1935), pp. 237 ff. 
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But although it is impossible to vary one attribute indefinitely 
while keeping the others constant, it is possible to keep one constant 
while the others are varied. This means that phenomenal at- 
tributes are lawfully related not only to dimensions of the stimulus, 
but also to each other. For example, S. S. Stevens has shown 
(what most music lovers discover for themselves) that tones which 
are high in pitch must also be quite loud if they are to sound the 
same in size as low-pitched tones. Or, to put it differently, that 
a soft high tone cannot be equated with a soft low tone with respect 
to size. In fact, Stevens has worked out a graph with parameters 
showing the precise combinations of frequency and energy which 
result in tones equal in pitch, loudness, volume (size), and density 
(hardness) to a standard tone.“ It is findings of this sort, for 
both colors and tones, which have led Stevens to re-define a valid 
attribute as ‘‘a dimension in terms of which an observer is able 
consistently to make discriminable judgments, and in terms of 
which he is able to equate two tones which differ in respect of every 
other phenomenal dimension.’’** In other words, Stevens has 
retained the traditional criterion of inseparability in the form of 
consistent discrimination and has replaced that of independent 
variability by mdependent constancy. 

For our purposes, there is another feature of Stevens’ definition 
that should be noted: It places no restrictions upon the descriptwe 
terms in which judgments of discrimination may be formulated. 
This point is significant because the traditional doctrine included 
implicit restrictions upon both their number and their kind. Not 
only was each sense modality characterized by a limited number 
of attributes, but certain attributes belonged exclusively to certain 
modalities. Spatial terms, for example, were descriptive of visual 
and tactual data exclusively, just as terms designating hues were 
descriptive of exclusively visual data. With respect to the numeri- 
cal limitation, one eminent authority has recently said: ‘‘'Theoreti- 
cally there is no upper limit to differentiation. . . . However, there 
are practical limits. Differentiation of the sort that can lead to 
differential neural reaction is not unlimited in the finite organ- 
ism.’’?* In other words, whatever the upper limit on the number 
of valid attributes may be, it is practical not theoretical, and reflects 


limitations not in the phenomenal data, but in observers’ powers of 
discrimination. 


11‘*The Attributes of Tones,’’ Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. 20 (1934), p. 458. 


12‘*The Volume and Intensity of Tones,’’ American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. 46 (1934), p. 407. 


13 Boring, E. G., op. cit., p. 245. 
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With respect to the limitation upon ‘‘kinds’’ of attributes, or the 
descriptive terms proper to different sense departments, the tradi- 
tional doctrine has long been under fire for phenomenological in- 
adequacy. It was challenged by Titchener just before his death 
and was seriously threatened by Hornbostel in 1925 when he 
showed that observers could discriminate a dimension of brightness, 
traditionally restricted to visual data, in auditory and olfactory 
phenomena as well. Defenders of the traditional view have quar- 
reled with Hornbostel’s interpretation of his observers’ perform- 
ance and with his hypothesis regarding the ‘‘unity of the senses.’’ 
But the rigid compartmentalization of the sense modalities has been 
fatally weakened by Stevens’ demonstration that observers can as 
easily discriminate in sounds a spatial dimension of volume (size) 
and a quasi-spatial dimension of density (hardness, compactness) 
as they can the familiar dimensions of pitch and loudness. And 
Stevens’ definition of a valid attribute, based on these and similar 
findings for visual data, is framed so generally that it contains 
no theoretical barrier to the validation of dimensions described in 
terms previously reserved for other sense departments, or in those 
reserved for non-sensuous (i.e., affective) phenomena. 

The bearing of the above considerations upon Hartshorne’s first 
objection to the Inherence Theory is, I hope, beginning to be clear. 
Contrary to his assumption, psychologists no longer regard the 
independent variability of a perceived character as a possible, much 
less a necessary condition of being a valid attribute. There seems 
good reason to believe that there may be many valid attributes in 
addition to the familiar ones, and that some of them may cut 
across the customary boundaries of the sense departments. Whether 
or not feeling-tone can qualify as an attribute remains an open 
experimental question. 

Hartshorne’s second objection to the Inherence Theory stems 
directly from this open question. The theory, he continues, 


- would also mean that the notion of a redness sensation of determinate 
brightness, hue and saturation, but indeterminate in affective tone, is a logical 
impossibility in just the same way as a redness without any particular hue 
or saturation.14 


He seems to be saying that we have no warrant for conceiving 
feeling-tones as inseparable from the phenomena they characterize. 
But this is puzzling, for Hartshorne’s own Identity Theory is, 
at the very least, an extreme form of the claim to the inseparability 
of feeling-tone and sensuous data. In his own succinct phrase, ‘‘the 


14 Op. cit., p. 126. 
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‘gaiety’ of the yellow is its yellowness.’’?® Perhaps the phrase 
‘*logical impossibility’’ contains a clue to the puzzle, however, for 
the idea of a difference in logical type between feeling-tone and 
other phenomenal dimensions appeared also in Hartshorne’s first 
objection and appears again in his final objection to the Inherence 
Theory : 


... finally, it would indicate that the representation of color as three- 
dimensional is wrong; we should have a four- (or more) dimensional scheme. 
I wonder if a single psychologist believes that a fourth dimension so added 
would really refer to the same logical aspect (the qualitative, whereby the 
sense datum in itself differs from all other possible sense data otherwise than 
through spatio-temporal structure) as do the three generally conceded di- 
mensions. Yet unless the doctrine that feeling is an attribute . . . means this 
scarcely credible conception, there is only one other thing it can reasonably 
mean, viz., the affective continuum, according to which the dimensions of 
sensory quality are identically dimensions of affective quality.1¢ 


We may note first that Hartshorne’s doubts about the willingness 
of psychologists to consider a four-dimensional scheme for the anal- 
ysis of color are apparently groundless. E.G. Boring has in fact 
recently proposed one such four-dimensional analysis.‘7 But the 
heart of this final objection is, I suggest, the claim that it is 
logically absurd to treat feeling-tone as an attribute of color. The 
over-all point of his three objections would seem to be not that 
feeling-tone cannot satisfy the experimental criteria of a valid 
phenomenal dimension, but that it cannot be regarded as a di- 
mension of the same type as the familiar attributes. 

It must be admitted that Hartshorne’s reluctance to lump, say, 
‘‘gaiety’’ together with perceived characters like pitch, hue, fra- 
grance, or bitterness is intuitively convincing. But whether the 
admitted differences between these latter and gaiety are of the sort 
to justify a distinction in logical type is another question. The 
principal difference is, presumably, that psychologists have not ex- 
perimentally validated a dimension of gaiety in colors, sounds, ete. 
Yet at the same time everyone knows perfectly well—and says so 
in informal discourse—that some colors are gayer than others. I, 
for one (and Hartshorne, too, I believe), am convinced that the 
consistent discriminations and equations necessary for such a char- 
acter to qualify experimentally as a valid dimension could be made, 
provided that observers understand the sort of thing they are being 

18 Ibid., p. 123. 

16 Ibid., p. 126. 


17**A Color Solid in Four Dimensions,’’ Année Psychologique, Vol. 50 
(1951), pp. 293-304. 
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asked to observe.® Painters would hardly have to be told, and 
lovers of painting would have little difficulty understanding what is 
in question. People less sensitive to the visual arts would likely be 
poorer subjects for such an experiment. But the point is that this 
difficulty lies not in what is there to be observed, but in getting 
people to look for the right sort of thing, a consideration sadly 
neglected in the bulk of experimental aesthetics. And such a 
difficulty hardly seems to demand a distinction in logical type 
between feeling-tone and more familiar phenomenal characters. 

It might still be argued that the distinction is demanded by one 
other important difference between feeling-tone and the familiar at- 
tributes, a difference we may best describe in the following way. We 
have already seen that precisely because any phenomenal attribute is 
a joint function of dimensions of the stimulus, it is also lawfully re- 
lated to every other phenomenal attribute of that stimulus. A certain 
sort of change in hue, for example, produces changes in both satura- 
tion and brightness and—if feeling-tone is a valid attribute of color 
—in feeling-tone as well. But these relations of interdependence 
among attributes are not equally close in every case. That is, a 
relatively extreme change of hue is required to effect a perceptible 
change of brightness. (This is another way of saying that the 
pure hues vary among themselves in brightness—a fact well-known 
to painters but not usually given any systematic status in conven- 
tional color schemes.) But a relatively slight change in any of the 
familiar dimensions of color will effect perceptible changes in 
feeling-tone. The warmth and liveliness of an orange, for example, 
will be radically affected by slight changes in saturation which have 
almost no effect upon hue. In other words, although no dimension 
of color is completely independent, feeling-tone seems to be a far 
less independent, or far less stable dimension than are the traditional 
ones. This is surely an important difference between them, but 
it is of interest, I suggest, mainly to psychologists and painters. In- 
deed, it might reasonably be supposed that a lack of curiosity about 


18 The difficulties in communication faced by investigators of phenomenal 
characters other than the familiar attributes of sensation have been codified 
and perpetuated (notably by Bullough and his followers) as differences of 
‘observer type,’’ with very unfortunate consequences for experimental aes- 
thetics. However, some investigators have shown a more critical awareness 
of this problem. See especially E. M. Edmonds and M. E. Smith, ‘‘The 
Phenomenological Description of Musical Intervals,’’ American Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 34 (1923), for an account of how difficult it is to get 
subjects to listen for anything except pitch and loudness in tones. The 
article also records a remarkably high degree of unanimity in subjects’ 
characterizations of musical intervals in terms typical of other sense de- 
partments. 
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this difference accounts in part for psychologists’ neglect of the 
affective dimensions of phenomena. 

But however difficult the task of the experimental psychologist 
may be made by the relative instability of the feeling-tones of 
colors, and however crucial for artistic composition the intimate 
dependence of feeling-tone upon other dimensions of color may be, 
neither consideration would seem to demand a distinction of logical 
type between ‘‘affective’’ and ‘‘sensory’’ attributes. As long as it 
is possible for observers ‘‘consistently to make discriminable judg- 
ments’’ in terms of feeling-tone and also ‘‘to equate two colors 
which differ in respect of every other phenomenal dimension,’’ 
affective dimensions would seem logically on a par with dimensions 
that have traditionally held a privileged status in the descriptive 
analysis of color. 

Supposing, then, that feeling-tone could be experimentally vali- 
dated as a dimension of colors, sounds, etc., Hartshorne’s three 
objections to the Inherence Theory would, I believe, be successfully 
answered. This supposition may seem far-fetched to some readers, 
but an interesting irony underlies Hartshorne’s own discussion of 
the problem. He, more than any other philosopher, has been con- 
cerned to marshal and analyze the phenomenological evidence to 
show that feeling-tone might qualify as a valid attribute. More- 
over, in The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation he seems 
unwittingly to have anticipated the very change we noted in the 
criteria of a valid attribute. His dissatisfaction with conventional 
schemes which ignore certain kinds of variations in colors led him 
to propose a new scheme which employs precisely those dimensions 
of variation previously ignored as its fundamental co-ordinates. 
The poles of these co-ordinates are affective in character—joy- 
sorrow and active-passive—and the scheme exhaustively indicates 
which hues (abstracting from brightness) can be equated with which 
others in respect of these emotional tones.1® Thus Hartshorne 
anticipated the use later made by Stevens of the concept of inde- 
pendent constancy, and, inadvertently, indicated answers to his 
own objections to the Inherence Theory. 

I have tried to show that, so far as Hartshorne’s three objec- 
tions are concerned, the inadequacy of the Inherence Theory has 
not been demonstrated. But his preference for the Identity Theory 
is not, I believe, based solely upon the sort of consideration we have 
been examining. In his 1953 article, Hartshorne mentions the 
connection some of his critics found between the Identity Theory 
(which he there terms Affective Monism) and panpsychism. He 


19 Op. cit., p. 222. 
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answered them by saying that Affective Monism does not bear on 
the question of panpsychism except ‘‘somewhat indirectly, or via 
epistemological or ontological considerations which are controversial 
on their own account (although of course I accept them).’’*° If 
Hartshorne finds in the Identity Theory some confirmation, how- 
ever indirect, of his panpsychist position, it is reasonable to suppose 
that this in part accounts for his rejection of the Inherence Theory. 
But how, precisely, we may now ask, do the two theories differ? 


IV 


Hartshorne says in his book that by the Identity Theory ‘‘we 
mean that a certain subclass of feeling tones is the class ‘sensory 
qualities,’ but that the classification of the latter in this manner 
signifies merely that the similarities between them and the classes 
of feeling tones not identical with them are more important than 
the differences.’’* But if recognition of observed similarities were 
the sole virtue of the Identity Theory, there would seem to be 
nothing to choose between it and the Inherence Theory, which has 
the advantage of an experimental terminology for describing the 
similarities. We should recall, however, that Hartshorne also 
describes the Identity Theory as meaning ‘‘the affective continuum, 
according to which the dimensions of sensory quality are identi- 
cally dimensions of affective quality.’’?? This characterization of 
the Identity Theory affirms not merely the descriptive similarity 
but also the ontological wnity of sensation and emotion. Harts- 
horne’s theory, in short, makes an additional ontological claim 
with respect to which the Inherence Theory is neutral. The point 
of my discussion has been to show that the experimental and 
phenomenological considerations which Hartshorne has so bril- 
liantly adduced in favor of the Identity Theory can be fully ac- 
counted for on the Inherence Theory, and thus to make clear the 
ontological basis of his option in favor of the former. 

For those like myself who are interested in the problem of the 
immanence of feeling for its bearing on aesthetics rather than on 
ontology, I hope this discussion has also served another purpose. 
We all know that ordinary conversations about art are riddled with 
descriptions of works of art in terms of feeling-characters. Never- 
theless, many aestheticians are content to dismiss such descriptions 
as merely metaphorical, i.e., without literal or objective significance. 
Eliseo Vivas, for example, has said: 


20 Loe. cit., p. 426. 


21 The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, p. 179. 
22 Loc. cit., p. 426. 
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Objective characters of things are what they are, and when Mr. Prall main- 
tains that they are ‘‘feeling’’ or that they have ‘‘a feel,’’ so far as the careful 
reader is able to make out this contention can only mean that when language 
seeks to denote the untranslatable characters of an esthetic object it some- 
times chooses for the task terms which are often used to denote emotional 
states.28 


But if, as Mr. Vivas appears to believe, this is all that need be said, 
it clearly will not do. Metaphorical descriptions of art objects 
present a task for philosophical analysis, especially when they are 
as universally intelligible and persistent as the ones in question. 
If my discussion has helped to show why the short way with the 
problem of the immanence of feeling in art is philosophically super- 
ficial, it will have doubly served its purpose. We may even hope 
that it has helped to clear the ground for further experimental 
investigation of the feeling characters of art objects. 


JEANNE WACKER 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


On the Knowledge of Good and Evil. Puiuir Bua Rice. New 
York: Random House [1955]. 299 pp. $4.50. 


The death of Philip Blair Rice, a few months after the publica- 
tion of On the Knowledge of Good and Evil, led me to want to 
write about his work in order to express respect and admiration 
for his achievement. A number of careful readings of his book 
and the experience of using it in several courses confirm my initial 
sense of the merits of Rice’s attainment and contribution but cause 
me to regret that the deliberately limited perspective of the book 
makes it something less than the philosophic testament which it 
might have been. 

For once the ‘‘blurb’’ on a book seems to be a more adequate 
description than the title page. The former offers a sub-title: ‘‘A 
fresh examination of the central themes of 20th century moral 
philosophy.’’ Anyone who knew Phil Rice would assume that he 
would bring a freshness of mind to the examination of any problems 
to which he addressed himself and no one could complain of a lack 
in this respect in the present work. The pity of it is, at least as 
I see it, that the subject matter in this case—the ethical philosophies 
of recent empiricists, emotivists, analysts, and advocates of ‘‘ordi- 

23‘*A Definition of the Aesthetic Experience,’? The Problems of Aes- 


thetics, ed. by Eliseo Vivas and Murray Krieger, Rinehart and Co., Inc., New 
York and Toronto, 1953, p. 406. 
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nary language’’—should have restricted Rice’s purview. The 
contrast between the elevated, indeed exalted, Biblical quotation 
with which the discussion commences and the issues of most of the 
contemporary theorizing is striking, not to say shocking. Rice 
wrote that he wished to use the ‘‘gorgeous and menacing’’ account 
of the Fall to focus his concern on ‘‘the peculiar pertinence of the 
Biblical story to philosophers, even to the logic-ridden professional 
analysts of the mid-20th Century.’’ The paradoxical consequence 


of this concern is clearly expressed by Rice toward the end of his 
Introduction (pp. 15-16) : 


The controversies which this book tries to resolve have in some respects 
constituted an uncommonly rich and fruitful period in ethical thinking, and in 
other ways an arid one. Never before has there been such dogged and in- 
tensive analysis, by so many keen minds, of the problems which have occupied 
the scene. One enters the controversy with a sense of exhilaration: here are 
fundamental and momentous issues being fought out by honest thinkers strug- 
gling heroically to become clear about them. If we are concerned with under- 
standing the good for man, we can ignore these battles only to our loss. 

Yet in the present stage of the discussion the exhilaration often gives 
way to disillusionment and weariness. The opposing philosophical camps 
seem to be deadlocked in a kind of trench warfare which permits only dubious 
tactical advances won by overwhelmingly intricate technical machinery. Not 
only the man in the street and the boy in the classroom but the professional 
philosopher himself who seeks knowledge of good and evil is tempted, and 
justifiably, to turn away from this blighted no man’s land to seek gardens 
where the tree bears visible fruit. 


Though these words appear in the introductory chapter it seems 
probable that they were written in conclusion. The chapters of 
On the Knowledge of Good and Evil which limit themselves to an 
examination of themes of 20th-century moral philosophy, particu- 
larly its British practitioners, who follow and endlessly reiterate 
G. E. Moore’s attack on ‘‘the naturalistic fallacy,’’ seem to me 
largely the expression of Rice’s ‘‘disillusionment and weariness.’’ 
The influence of Moore and Wittgenstein seems to have cast not only 
a spell but a pall over the writers whom they influenced. Too 
many of the analysts and advocates of ordinary language limit not 
only their language but their ordinary preoccupations in ethics and 
tend to trivialize moral philosophy. 

Though Rice explicitly and effectively raises the question 
whether the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ is, in fact, fallacious, I am 
inclined to think that Moore’s phrase bedeviled his treatment. Rice 
wrote as a naturalist mindful of the moral values of ‘‘the whole 
unanalysed experience of the human race’’ which naturalists neglect 
at their peril. He returns to the interests of John Stuart Mill who, 
he says, ‘‘was struggling seriously if not very successfully with the 
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most difficult problem in ethical theory: namely, the problem of 
how ethical principles are justified.’’ And he goes on to argue 
that ‘‘Mill at least has the merit not shared by his more con- 
temptuous critics, of basing the question of justification of princi- 
ples on an examination of the wider context in human nature and 
society out of which they arise and within which they function, 
and not upon a simple appeal to self-evidence or common sense or 
ordinary usage.’’ In his discussion of the mistreatment of Mill’s 
position Rice not only suggests that the difficulties of Utilitarianism 
ean be offset by reference to the Logic but remarks pointedly : ‘‘ We 
expect British philosophers to acquire their opinions about Ameri- 
can philosophy by divination, but there seems to be less excuse for 
such cavalier treatment of a good Englishman like J. S. Mill.’’ 

As William James in his dedication of Pragmatism saluted Mill 
as his philosophic forerunner, so Philip Rice accurately, I think, 
recognized Mill’s importance as an ethical theorist for his treat- 
ment of justification in the wider context of human nature and 
society. From Plato and Aristotle to Felix Adler and John Dewey 
ethical philosophy has been significant and fruitful when these 
wider contexts have been observed. To discuss the theory of justifi- 
cation or any ethical problem of moment as an abstraction is to 
stultify moral philosophy and turn it to issues which are or are 
made to seem trivial. 

If preoccupation with themes of doubtful worth led to weariness 
and disillusionment, in such chapters as those devoted to ‘‘ Aesthetic 
Judgment’’ and to ‘‘Naturalism and the Tragic Sense’’ Rice culti- 
vated fields where he was at his best, and there his philosophic tree 
yields fruit of lasting value. It is, I think, appropriate to conclude 


this note with the final paragraph of On the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil: 


The moral life is thus infected to the end by the imminence of tragedy. 
Having recognized the fact, we need not brood on it. The tragic sense is 
essential to a complete view, but so are the comic sense, the lyric sense, the 
business sense and the political sense. A rational ethics would prepare us to 
meet the inescapable catastrophe and the unmerited suffering when they come, 
and to wring from them the residual values offered by the tragic sense. It 
would not lead us to seek tragedy off the stage nor to make it into an all- 
inclusive interpretation of life. What our anguished age needs more at the 
moment than a reminder of the Dionysian abyss is reassurance that life is in 
some measure amenable to intelligent control, and that the human reason, 
fallible instrument as it reveals itself to be, is not powerless. Let us, then, 
make explicit the ambiguity of Sophocles’ judgment, but in such order as to 
preserve the voice of hope: terrors and wonders are many, but nothing is more 
terrible and wonderful than man. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Time and Idea: The Theory of History in Giambattista Vico. A. 
Ropert Caponicri. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 
viii, 226 pp. $3.00. 


1. This is an original, fully matured, and carefully elaborated 
interpretation of Vico’s Universal Law and New Science, in which 
the former is used as a key to the understanding of the latter. 
The problem of these works is taken to be that of uniting the 
certum and the verum, certitude and truth, positivity and ideality, 
philology and philosophy—‘‘time and idea’’—first in the narrower 
field of law, then in the wider field of history. The chief task 
Professor Caponigri has set himself is to disengage Vico’s theory 
of history from the detail of the New Science and give it a dialectical 
development sufficient to exhibit it as an integral, coherent whole. 
He conceives this as a continuation of the effort Vico himself was 
making in the successive recastings of his major work. Caponigri 
has sought to steer a course between the idealism of Croce’s inter- 
pretation and the Catholic realism of Amerio’s. His book is so 
rich in insights, it has got so much right that others have got wrong, 
and I have learned so much from it over a period of more than 
three years, that I regret very much that the late report I now 
submit must consist of reasons for concluding that his main thesis 
is mistaken. 

2. In Vico’s synthesis of time and idea as Caponigri under- 
stands it, ‘‘time is the general formal principle of the positive 
structures of society and culture’’ (71) and ‘‘idea’’ is ‘‘that 
plenitude or perfection,’’ that ‘‘immanent ideality’’ toward which 
the process of the historical formation of those structures moves as 
its term. This ideal immanent term is wisdom, the total presence of 
the human spirit to itself, presence as idea and presence as power 
(56). History, says Caponigri, ‘‘is wholly man’s presence to him- 
self as subject and as spirit,’’ and ‘‘Vico’s own enterprise . . . is 
precisely the recovery of the spirituality and the subjectivity of man 
in history’’ (3). That is, as Caponigri would say if he distin- 
guished its two senses, history in the objective sense is for the sake 
of history in the subjective sense. 

3. I do not find any of this in Vico. Caponigri is less helpful 
than he might be in informing us where he finds it. I have fol- 
lowed up all the leads he gives us, and all the others I can think of. 
To begin with, Vico nowhere uses the language of ‘‘time and idea”’ 
which Caponigri uses throughout his book. The only warrant I 
ean find for it is Vico’s formula, ‘‘an ideal eternal history traversed 
in tome by the histories of all nations,’’ which is one, but only one, 
of what Vico calls the ‘‘principal aspects’’ of his new science. Un- 
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fortunately, though Caponigri has a chapter on the ‘‘Ideal Eternal 
History and the Course of the Nations in Time,’’ he nowhere adds 
the clause which completes Vico’s formula: ‘‘an ideal eternal history 
traversed in time by the histories of all nations in their rise, de- 
velopment, maturity, decadence and dissolution’’ (wna storia ideal 
eterna sopra la quale corron in tempo le storie di tutte le nazioni 
ne’ loro sorgimenti, progressi, stati, decadenze e fini). If Caponigri 
had completed the formula, it would have been evident to his 
readers, if not to himself, that the eternal idea is not the end toward 
which the temporal process moves but the uniform law of which 
the entire course of each nation’s history is one instance, and that 
the end of which Vico speaks (fini) is not that of total presence 
but that of dissolution ; that is, to use Caponigri’s language, of total 
absence. 

4. At the end of the fifth book of the New Science, Vico invites 
his reader to survey his entire argument and says: ‘‘There will 
then be fully unfolded before him, not the particular history in time 
of the laws and deeds of the Romans or the Greeks, but (by virtue 
of the identity of the intelligible substance in the diversity of their 
modes of development) the ideal history of the eternal laws which 
are instanced by the deeds of all nations in their rise, progress, 
maturity, decadence and dissolution, [and which would be so 
instanced] even if (as is certainly not the case) there were infinite 
worlds being born from time to time throughout eternity.’’ The 
meaning of ‘‘ideal eternal’’ would seem therefore to be identity of 
life cycle in (conceivably infinite) diversity, from nation to nation, 
of superficial historical detail. 

5. Elsewhere, to be sure, Vico speaks of an end in the singular 
and in a telic sense, but this is the end of providence, which is not, 
as Caponigri puts it in his chapter on providence, ‘‘that of insuring 
the steady emergence of the idea through the time-process of the 
formations of the structures of culture’’ (94), or, more shortly, 
‘‘man’s presence to himself in history’’ (107), but, as Vico puts 
it near the end of the New Science, ‘‘to keep the human race upon 
this earth.’’ 

6. Where, then, does Caponigri get his notion of ‘‘the terminal 
position of the idea in the historical process’’ (114) and of the idea 
as ‘‘the total presence of man to himself’’ (66)? Not from the 
second or from the third and definitive edition of the New Science 
(1730, 1744), but from two sentences in the first edition (1725) 
interpreted by the help of one sentence from the Universal Law 
(1720). 

7. The latter, as Caponigri quotes it, is a definition of man as 
“‘nosse, nosse, velle finitum quod tendit ad infinitum, a finite princi- 
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ple of possibility, of knowing and of willing which tends to the 
infinite’? (75). Posse, says Caponigri, is ‘‘the principal term’’; 
nosse and velle are forms, modes, modalities, modifications of posse ; 
abstractions which ‘‘find reality in their mutual relation through 
the posse’’ (80). Caponigri then identifies the infinity toward 
which man tends with the wisdom which is total presence as idea 
(nosse) and as power (velle). (See par. 2 above.) Unfortunately, 
he has got the definition wrong. Vico’s order is nosse, velle, posse: 
‘*finite knowledge, will and power reaching for infinite.’’ Vico’s 
definition even in the Universal Law will not bear Caponigri’s 
construction; and in any case there is no trace of it in the New 
Science from first to last; nor can it safely be used to interpret 
anything in the New Science. 

8. The two sentences from: the first edition of the New Science 
(par. 6 above) are partially translated by Caponigri (56 f., 112 f.). 
In the first of these sentences, in a context in which he has said that 
‘‘vulgar wisdom begins with religion and law and is perfected and 
completed by the sciences, disciplines and arts,’’ Vico speaks of 
‘*a certain acme, or state of perfection, by which to measure the 
stages through which and the extremes between which the humanity 
of the nations, like everything else that is mortal, must run and 
finish its course,’’ and he defines that mature state as one in which 
the sciences, disciplines, and arts are the handmaids of religion 
and law, to which they owe their being. I have corrected an error 
in Caponigri’s translation, and added in italics a part of the sen- 
tence which he omits, and by omitting which he hides from himself 
and from his readers the fact that the extremes are birth and 
death, because he wants them to be instead the finitude and infinity 
of the sentence from the Universal Law (par. 7 above). 

9. In the second sentence from the first New Science (pars. 6 
and 8 above), Vico speaks more particularly of natural law as 
proceeding through stages to ‘‘a certain term of clarity, such that 
nothing further is needed for its perfection or maturity (perfezione 
o stato) but that some school of philosophers should complete and 
stabilize it by means of maxims deduced from the idea of an 
eternal justice.’’ Since Caponigri stops his quotation at the comma, 
he does not notice that the perfezione o stato is what appears in the 
plural (stati) as the third or middle stage in the formula of the 
ideal eternal history (par. 3 above). The ‘‘term of clarity’’ is 
therefore not one of the ‘‘extremes’’ of his first sentence from the 
New Science (par. 8 above), as he wishes it to be. The extremes 
are start and finish. These, and the intermediate stages of growth 
and decay, are measured by their distance, on the side of the not 
yet or on that of the no longer, from the stato of mature humanity. 

10. To be sure, in the first sentence (par. 8 above), Vico adds, 
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to the part I have quoted, ‘‘in order that there may be scientific 
knowledge of the practices whereby the humanity of a nation, once 
arisen, may reach this perfect state, and, having fallen from it, may 
be brought back to it.’’ However, at least in the definitive New 
Science, the way in which it is brought back is quite different from 
anything Caponigri reports, as will appear in paragraph 13 below. 

11. The crux for Caponigri’s interpretation is Vico’s doctrine 
of ricorsi. A ricorso, according to Caponigri, is not a recurrence of 
the birth-growth-maturity-decay-death cycle. No such recurrence 
is possible. Indeed, there is no such cycle, for the reason that 
Caponigri has left out decay and death and substituted for ma- 
turity the infinity, the immanent idea, the total presence, toward 
which man tends. On his interpretation, a ricorso ‘‘transpires 
wholly on the plane of reflection; the characteristic of its action, 
however, is that the principle of vitality on quite another plane, 
namely the prereflective or spontaneous, is recaptured, not, ob- 
viously, in its immediacy, but in its idea’’ (133). ‘‘The effort 
which can send a nation back upon its origins to grasp anew, in 
idea, the principles of its own spontaneous life and power is the 
greatest spiritual effort a nation can make. .. . It is closely akin 
to the effort which Vico describes himself as putting forth in the 
composition of his ‘New Science’ . . .’’ (136). ‘‘The positive pro- 
gramme of the ‘New Science’ is, in fact, the supreme ‘ricorso’ of the 
human spirit; it is the descent into the inferno of its own begin- 
nings, thence to reascend, laden with the reality of its own past, 
to the light of its own idea’’ (165). ‘‘ ‘Ricorso’ in universal history 
and as the principle of universal history is the act by which the 
human spirit renders present and contemporaneous to itself the 
life of all the individual nations in their eternal and ideal princi- 
ples. This act of ‘ricorso’ is the supreme and constitutive act of 
humanity in its own idea and presence. By this act, the human 
spirit reaches, so to say, back through all time, that is the time of 
the life of the individual nations, and down into the depths of 
consciousness to bring the entire content of history before itself in a 
single and total act of presence. ... This act of ‘ricorso’.. . is 
the best possible definition of the historiographic act and is clearly 
identical with Vico’s conception of the actual method of the ‘New 
Science.’ For this reason, the notion of universal history is the 
culmination of the ‘New Science’... .’’ (141 f.). 

12. On Caponigri’s showing, the ricorso is therefore, in the 
human individual, an act of which ‘‘the historiographic act’’ is the 
model ; and, in the nation, an epoch in which its culture is dominated 
by a renewal of historical consciousness. But this is not Vico’s 
ricorso. It is symptomatic that in Caponigri’s entire chapter on 
the ‘‘Ricorsi’’ there are only two references to the text of Vico, 
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neither of which supports his argument. It is difficult to see how 
he could have written the chapter with the New Science open before 
him. Book IV in the definitive edition bears the title Del corso che 
fanno le nazioni, ‘‘Of the course the nations run’’; and book V, 
Del ricorso delle cose wmane nel risurgere che fanno le nazioni, 
‘‘Of the re-course of human institutions as the nations rise from 
the dead.’’ That is, a ricorso is nothing that a historian does, nor 
is it anything a nation can bring to pass by fostering historical 
studies. The ricorso, like the corso, is run by nations; it is a 
running through again of the same course; and in order to do it a 
nation has to begin again. 

13. But beginning again is not something a nation intends to 
do or does by taking thought. Second and later beginnings, like 
first beginnings, occur not by human but by divine providence. 
At the end of the New Science Vico tells how, on his theory, divine 
providence brings them about. To restore decadent nations, he 
says, ‘‘providence decrees that ... they shall turn their cities 
into forests and the forests into dens and lairs of men . . . when 
they receive this last remedy of providence, and are thereby stunned 
and brutalized ... the few survivors .. . naturally become so- 
ciable and, returning to the primitive simplicity of the first world 
of peoples, are again religious, truthful and faithful.’’ (This is 
Vico’s equivalent, applied to nations, of Pascal’s Naturellement 
mesme cela vous fera croire et vous abestira.’’) ‘‘The nations in- 
tend [not to begin again but] to dissolve themselves, and their rem- 
nants flee for safety to the wilderness, whence, like the phoenix, 
they rise again’’—vogliono le nazioni disperdere se medesime, e 
vanno a salvarne gli avanzi dentro le solitudimi, donde, qual fenice, 
nuovamente risurgano. Risurgere in the title of book V (par. 12 
above) has the same meaning as risurgano here—that of rising from 
their ashes, or from the dead. This is a pass to which a nation is 
brought, not by historians, not even by Vico’s new science of history, 
but, according to that science, by divine providence, unassisted by 
historians. 

14. So I conclude that, for all its wealth of genial insights, the 
main argument of Caponigri’s book, considered as an interpreta- 
tion of Vico, is erroneous. The theory of history it presents may 
be better than Vico’s, but it is not Vico’s. I prefer, therefore, to 
regard it as a first approach to Caponigri’s own philosophy of his- 
tory, an approach taking its departure from Vico, and already 
far departed. But when he drops the role of interpreter, and 
speaks for himself as the original thinker he is, we shall do well 
to attend. 


Max H. Fiscu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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